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TWO ENGLISHWOMEN ON AMERICA. 

I. — BY LADY GREY-EGERTON. 



It was on a very hot day at the end of last July that we 
landed at Vancouver, but the sunshine and heat were simply de- 
lightful to us, as we had come across the Pacific from Yokohama, 
and had suffered from fog the whole way. We came into the fog 
the day after leaving and never quite shook it off till we were 
in sight of America. Sometimes it lifted just a little, giving 
us hopes of clear weather, but it shut down again and the 
ship panted and throbbed on with everything cold, damp and 
clammy to the touch and with wet and slippery decks. 

This being our first visit to America we were eagerly on the 
lookout for all differences between it and the old country, 
but we were delighted to find that we felt as if we were 
again in England and seemed very much at home. For ten 
months we had been travelling in strange countries — some of them 
very strange indeed — and now again we heard our own language 
familiarly spoken and saw faces most unmistakably English all 
around us; it seemed very pleasant and homelike. But at our 
hotel we sadly missed the friendly little Japanese waiters and 
waitresses to whom we had been so long accustomed, who 
were but indifferently replaced by the magnificent and super- 
cilious gentlemen who condescended at their leisure to bring 
us the menu. After hearing our selections therefrom they would 
stroll off to some unknown region, leaving us to a dreary and 
impatient wait of half an hour, more or less, and return at last 
balancing a tray loaded with small dishes which they crowded pell 
mell on the table before us. It was a very unsatisfactory way of 
being served and I never could reconcile myself to it, or to that 
long waiting period. In vain we tipped the waiters and tried in 
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various ways to curry favor with them ; nothing was ever of any 
avail, and all through America we suffered from that long pause 
and from the untidily arranged mass of unappetizing dishes. 

We remained only three or four days at Vancouver, but I 
cannot say we found it as uninteresting as had been prophesied. 
Only six years ago the whole town was destroyed by fire, yet 
a flourishing and rapidly-increasing city has already sprung up, 
laid out in wide streets with wooden sidewalks and planks 
serving as street pavements, over which the light carriages drawn 
by really very nice-looking horses rattle and bump in truly back- 
woods' fashion. The town is lighted by electricity and has elec- 
tric street cars; is full of handsome banks, offices and ware- 
houses, and of large shops and stores of all kinds. Truly in 
America the world moves fast ! Here and there are vacant 
places in the streets showing where the land has not yet been 
bought up for building purposes, but the arrival of yet more 
commerce and enterprise is awaited and confidently looked for 
to fill up these gaps. Whole streets there are of pretty de- 
tached wooden dwelling-houses, with creepers growing over them, 
each standing in its lawn of well-kept grass. In the distance 
glimpses are caught of tall pine trees rising up behind the houses 
like the masts of many ships, which tell of the yet uncleared 
forest on the outskirts of the town. We drove in the public park, 
which is at present but a large tract of forest land with-well- 
made drives winding about among trees often gigantic ; we 
picnicked at the saw-mill on the opposite shore of the inlet ; 
we boated on the sea and saw some of the most magnificent 
sunsets imaginable, with such glorious effects of light and color 
that they transformed the modern prosaic town of Vancouver 
into the semblance of a glorified enchanted city ; last, but 
not least, we suffered from the mosquitoes, which at sunset came 
out from the forest trees in their myriads and attacked us with a 
persistence and a concentrated essence of venom extremely irri- 
tating both to temper and skin. 

On landing at Vancouver our first impression had been, how 
like it was to England, but during these few days we had 
learned, on the contrary, how unlike it is. Everywhere was evi- 
dence that things were merely temporary, that they had been put up 
in the rough to be replaced presently by something better. Then 
the houses were of wood, the roadways of wood, the paths of 
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wood ; at the saw-mills huge fires- were consuming the refuse 
wood — wood was a glut in the market, for forest laud was every- 
where. The vast tracts of uncultivated country extending for 
untold miles seemed to impress the imagination and to make us 
more than half colonists ourselves, as we were led to picture both 
their difficulties and their joys. And the men and women 
round us seemed different too; they were still unmistakably 
Anglo-Saxon, hut they looked eager, bright, hopeful. What- 
ever might be their class, in their faces it was written that 
they saw before them — possibilities ; which they meant to reach, 
or at any rate to try to reach ; and nowhere was that stolid look 
of hopeless endurance, which I have, alas ! so often seen elsewhere. 

Patient endurance has its merit, but it is apt to stunt and 
stupefy the mind. Here there was none of it ; patience would be 
useless, and speculation was in the air ; every creature invested 
what he or she could ; the assistants in the shops, the waiters at 
the hotel, the drivers of the flys — all had their pet fancies, and 
earned their money and laid it out as they hoped to the best advan- 
tage; and I, too, was seized with the universal craze and had to 
try my little venture. A few days ago I came across the parch- 
ment which represents that little venture, but the spirit of spec- 
ulation had deserted me and I found myself wondering if it 
would ever be worth more than the paper on which it is written. 

We found that five days and nights of railway travelling 
lay before us, to be followed by three on a steamer through 
Lakes Superior and Huron, and then finally there would still 
be a few hours by train before we reached Niagara, where 
we were to leave Canada and to enter the States. It seemed 
an endless journey, and my heart began to sink. But the 
Canadian Pacific Eailway officials took us in hand, and all at 
once became coic/eur de rose. They treated the whole thing as a 
matter of course ; they advised us where to stop and what to see ; 
told us at what place to ask for further advice and from whom 
to ask it ; thus passing us on from one stopping place and from 
one official to another, so that the whole of that long and formida- 
ble journey went on swimmingly and pleasantly, without hitch 
or drawback. We found that the first and most important point 
was always to make sure of the drawing-room car, which 
has a small compartment containing two sleeping berths at 
the end, in which the occupants are perfectly comfort- 
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able and private, an impossibility elsewhere ; and I could only 
wonder at the discomfort to which the ladies of America resign 
themselves in the ordinary sleeping cars. Our little drawing-room 
was charming; fitted up in serge green plush and satinwood, 
with the softest of sofas, it almost approached the dignity of a 
boudoir, which it certainly was in size ; at night two berths let 
down — broad and comfortable ones, well provided with fine sheets 
and pillow slips. Four day3 and nights in a railway train sounds 
interminable, and cannot help at times being wearisome ; but, even 
so, there was a certain amount of variety. For the first half of the 
journey there was an observation car on the train — a long, bare 
carriage with merely a bench down the centre and with the sides all 
windows, to which we could make periodical expeditions and from 
which we could see the scenery to great advantage. Our meals were 
served in restaurant cars, which were taken up and dropped again at 
fixed stations, where we used to eat nnder difficulties, the train 
being much given to sudden bumps and shakings most embarras- 
sing in the consumption of soup ; but sometimes- — which was far 
more pleasant — the train reached a restaurant building, standing 
a little back from the line, with garden and lawn in front of it, 
and then the whole trainf ul alighted, to find a large, airy dining- 
room ready set out with numerous little tables, many neatly- 
dressed waitresses in attendance and a menn which was really 
very well selected, or appeared to be so to hungry travellers 
who had been shut up in a train for many hours. There 
was always time for a stroll in the garden afterwards before we 
all collected round the carriages again ready for the start. When 
the prairie country was reached there were still the occasional 
stoppages, when everyone gladly stepped out of the train and 
sought such diversion as might be found in watching the grey 
squirrels hopping about in the long grass, and in picking the 
wild flowers that grow in profusion by the side of the line, com- 
mon enough evidently in Canada, but new and strange to us 
Britishers. 

Railway stations in America are not designed on the 
magnificent scale that prevails in England and Europe 
generally ; the strictly necessary seems all that is attended 
to, and the grand or handsome quite left out of account. 
Insignificant buildings and a narrow platform, quickly blocked 
up by luggage, is what the stations in America generally con- 
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sist of. Often in the States the passengers are set down and 
taken up anywhere in the station, even where there is no plat- 
form, when they have to straggle across the lines to where their 
next train is waiting for them, or to find their way across the 
rails to the station buildings. To those used to European ways of 
travelling this seems a crude and 'dangerous way of proceeding, 
but presumably habit teaches caution, or there must be many 
accidents. A friend told me that one day at a railway station soon 
after landing at New York he said to a man lounging near, whom 
he took for a porter, " Just shoulder this portmanteau, my man." 
The man looked at the portmanteau and then at him. *' Shoulder 
it yourself," he replied, as he turned on his heel. In America I 
am certain it is best to mind your own business. 

The scenery through which we passed for six hundred miles 
after leaving Vancouver till we reached the prairie country on the 
other side of the Rocky Mountains was simply marvellous. I have 
been in many countries all over the world and have seen much 
beautiful scenery, but for extent and impressiveness, for awfulness 
and majesty, never anything to come near it. At first our way lay 
along the valley of the great Eraser Biver, where it rolls swiftly 
but smoothly on its way to the ocean ; and there were mountains 
on each side of us, but broad and cultivated valleys lay between 
them ; by degrees the valley and the river narrowed, the moun- 
tains drew nearer, and the river became rolling and more rapid. 
On its banks we passed Indian camps, where salmon were hanging 
on lines to dry, the tiny tents and the smoke of the camp fires 
giving to the scene a touch of human interest. Every now and then 
we saw Indians spearing the fish or scooping them out of the 
river ; occasionally on patches of sand or gravel there were China- 
men washing the sand for gold. We passed Yale, a town where 
Indian tents, European houses, churches and a Chinese joss house, 
are mixed up in strange confusion, and then the train turned 
a corner and suddenly nlunged into the far-famed Eraser Canon. 
For twenty- three miles the river rushes and foams at the bottom of 
the deep and narrow gorges of the Cascade range of mountains, and 
the railway follows the course of the river as it winds about among 
them. High above the river, along the sides of its precipitous 
cliffs, is cut the track of the railway, sometimes crossing the 
chasm by a slender bridge ; sometimes burrowing by a tunnel 
through a spur of the cliff. Always there are the precipices 
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above and the abyss below, with the foaming torrent dashing 
itself along at the bottom. When we emerged from the 
Fraser Canon the evening was closing in. During this first night 
in the train we passed many of the places with strange, nncouth 
names that were given in the timetable, and which we were 
fated, therefore, not to see, but we were up in the morning in 
time for Craigellachie, where the last nail was driven home to 
complete the line, and where the rails from the east met those 
from the west. 

Before leaving Vancouver we had secured a permit to ride 
on the cowcatcher. There had been some difficulty in getting it, 
as the officials of the Canadian Paoific had rather discouraged 
the idea, and had tried hard to persuade us that all purposes would 
be answered by our riding with the engine driver ; but then they 
were obliged to allow that the scenery could be seen very much 
better from the front of the engine — that, given a strong head, the 
ride on a cowcatcher was delightful, and that several ladies had 
done it already. What other ladies had done we felt sure we 
could do too, and so eventually we received our permit. It desired 
the engine-driver to let us ride in front of the engine between 
certain named stations, and it stated that we did so at our own 
risk and peril and took all danger to life or limb on ourselves. 
It was rather an alarmingly-worded missive, but we saw that 
the order was numbered far on into the second hundred, so that 
we were far from being the first people who had treated them- 
selves to these risks and danger, and we took comfort accordingly. 

We found the cowcatcher to be an arrangement of iron bars 
fastened to the lower part of the front of the engine, and so mak- 
ing a kind of blunt plough in front of it ; and it was on the 
engine with our feet dangling over this cowcatcher that we found 
we were to sit, one on each side ; and there we rode from the foot 
of the Selkirk Mountains till we reached Glacier House close to 
the top of the pass. A wonderful two hours' ride that was ; the 
air whizzing past us, the hugh engine panting and grunting at 
our backs; such a roar in our ears that we couldn't hear 
each other speak, and mingled feelings of danger and security 
that were exciting and thrilling indeed. Winding in and out 
among the mountains the long snake-like train went, swiftly and 
steadily, almost doubling back sometimes round some sharp curve, 
shooting across wonderful black wooden trestle bridges, built 
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just wide enough to take the wheels of the carriages, — skeleton 
bridges through which the eye could penetrate in every direction 
and clearly discern the torrent, the Illicilliwaet dashing itself 
about among the rocks below. 

As we got higher up the pass, the train began to dash in and 
out of the snow sheds, showing where in winter the dreaded snow- 
slips occur ; and backward and forward across the chasms, and 
winding about among the snowcapped mountains went the track. 
Presently came a tunnel, and a tunnel when riding 
on a cowcatcher is a thing to be remembered ! I saw the 
narrow track in front of me vanish in a little black hole 
in the mountain side, and the next moment we were in 
that black hole and plunged into utter darkness. On and 
on the train rushed with a deafening noise through the Cim- 
merian blackness. I had a vague feeling that I must hold fast for 
my life, my only idea the confident one that I should see the light 
presently ; the cold, heavy, damp air whizzed past me ; my ears 
were filled with the roar of the train, my eyes ached with staring 
ahead for the point of light which seemed never coming. Then 
a tiny flash like a star appeared and in another moment we were 
out of the black darkness and into the sunshine, with the green 
trees dancing in the light and the blue sky above us I Was there 
ever sky so blue before, or sun that shone so brightly on green 
pine trees ? Or would ever air again seem so fresh and warm and 
pure ? We looked at each other across the huge engine, and 
though we couldn't hear ourselves speak we waved our hands and 
laughed with joy at being once more out in the open. 

Then there were the declines, when we shot down at 
a pace that seemed likely to take our breath away, and 
all this time we were passing through the wildest and 
most glorious scenery, pine-clad and snow-capped mountains 
piled one on the other in the maddest confusion, with 
glaciers here and there creeping down their sides. As 
the track twisted and turned among the mountains we 
even caught glimpses of others yet more distant, or came upon 
new precipices and other glaciers, till at last we arrived at the 
foot of the Great Glacier of the Selkirks, where is Glacier House 
station and the little hotel at which we had arranged to spend the 
afternoon and night. At the back of the hotel and station rises 
out of the glacier ice the barren, naked peak of Sir Donald, and 
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in every direction are other mountain tops, some too precipitous 
to give a resting-place to the snow, others wrapped calm and 
serene in their winter mantles. Looking back we could see the 
track along which we had come, the turns and twists by which 
we had climbed the pass, and the famous. "loops" which had 
brought us to the top of it, while far away at the foot of the 
gorge shone the Illicilliwaet, to the eye at that distance a mere 
silver thread, but wonderful in spelling and pronunciation. 

We visited the glacier, feeling ourselves authorities on glaciers 
generally, since a visit we had lately paid to Alaska, and we ex. 
plored the snowsheds on the line — strong wooden sheds built here 
and there over the track on the mountain sides, so that when in 
winter a snowslip would otherwise bury the track and any train with 
it, it falls instead on these stout sheds and slips harmlessly away 
on its journey further down the mountain. The first year that the 
line was open no one knew where these snowslips were likely to 
occur, or understood how best to provide against them, with the 
result that one train was snowed up for six weeks Now, how- 
ever, owing to this system of snowsheds, added to constant super- 
vision, the line is kept open and the trains run securely all 
through the winter. A weird and desolate journey indeed it 
must be at that time of year ! 

Henrietta Gkey-Eqebtow. 



II. — BY LADY SYKES. 

The first visit I made to America took place in August, 1879. 
We landed on one of the hottest days I ever experienced, even in 
the tropics, and waited for hours in the burning sun on a very 
uncomfortable and dirty quay, while every individual article in 
our abundant baggage was taken out of its case, examined, and 
disputed over. At this distance of time I am afraid to say how 
much we paid for duty, but it was relatively an extremely large sum. 
We drove through miles of ill-paved, badly-kept streets, to the 
locality where our hotel was situated. Twenty-fourth Street and 
the surrounding streets were then the centre of fashion in the way 
of residence. Our hotel, which was considered the very best in 
New York, was one of the few conducted on European principles ; 
the rooms were small and meanly furnished, the beds hard and 
uncomfortable, and we had great difficulty in getting sufficient 
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linen. The restaurant, which was really excellent in comparison 
with most others then existing in New York, was fair, but I 
particularly remember how bad and tough all the meat was, and 
how inferior everything appeared when compared with that which 
we had left behind us. 

The day after arriving we went to Newport where I had 
my first view of American society. I was young at the time, 
anxious to amuse myself, and I shall always look back to the 
month I spent as being quite the pleasantest and happiest I 
ever remember. The social gatherings were principally com- 
posed of very young people, mostly unmarried, although 
there were many quite elderly ones, particularly men, who 
entered into the simple pleasures which formed the amuse- 
ments of the place with as much zest as their juniors. The mode 
of life was very primitive ; hardly any one diued late ; very few 
people had men servants ; the dances nearly all took the form of 
picnics ; the ballroom was generally a boarded floor erected in the 
open air. I was particularly struck by the politeness, civility and 
courtesy of the men to the women ; tbe great attention and respect 
they showed them, and the gratitude they evinced for a small 
favor. I was also astonished by the immense kindness and hos- 
pitality with which I, a mere stranger, was received. With the 
exception of one family I did not know a single person there; 
still everyone tried to make me feel at home and showed me every 
kindness in their power. 

We left Newport after a month's residence, and after travelling 
for three months in various parts of America returned to New 
York in December and remained there, save for a few odd weeks' 
absence, until the following May. 

The houses all struck me as being comfortable, but, though 
generally richly and expensively furnished, they were by no means 
elegant, and the appointments were generally far too heavy to be in 
good taste. There were very few large houses. I only remember 
four or five, and of these the owners of only two or three, at the most, 
received company. The dinners and luncheons were lavish, but 
in most cases the cooks were far from perfect. The female society 
was mostly composed of very young girls, and though the middle- 
aged and moneyed men continued to go out in the world — the 
moneyed women generally remained at home. Most American 
women at that time appeared after they had reached thirty to lose 
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or imagine they had lost their health and good looks, and with 
these all inclination to amuse themselves or to take part in what- 
ever might be going on. Of course there were very many notable 
exceptions. 

Nearly all the balls were given on the old Almack principle — 
a certain number of people subscribed together, issued invitations 
to a favored few, and then gave the entertainments in various 
public rooms attached to fashionable restaurants, supper being 
served in the restaurant itself. The verve, go, and thoroughly 
enjoyable spirit with which these entertainments were conducted 
were very pleasing and delightful to me. Having gone through 
two or three London seasons and remembered the languid way my 
compatriots crawled through a quadrille, and the very painful 
and awkward manner in which most of my countrymen (who, 
alas ! do not always learn to dance) bumped their unfortunate 
partners through a polka, waltz or galop, I was naturally en- 
chanted to find men who could dance, and who were not ashamed 
to own they liked it. At the few private houses where entertain- 
ments were given all was, of course, on a small scale. Guests 
were never announced ; the servants were frequently all women 
and when men were employed they never wore livery. When the 
supper was served at dances, there was no regular supper-room — 
but the women and girls sat down all over the house, anywhere, 
everywhere, on the steps and in the passages, with a napkin on 
their knees, while their partners waited on them with the oysters 
and chicken salad, which almost invariably formed the banquet. 

It was a most happy little coterie ; few were very rich and all 
was on a comparatively small scale ; indeed, the arrangements 
might be called provincial. There was not much splendor, nor 
was there great comfort, either. Still, I look back to it with great 
pleasure and with some regret, when I recollect the amiable, hos- 
pitable and innocent group of young people who formed the gay 
society of New York fourteen years ago. 

In so young and so growing a country as the United States ten 
years count for thirty in Europe. Nevertheless, I was not prepared 
for the extraordinary and stupendous change which I found had 
come over New York when I returned there early in the present 
year. In the matter of pavements, street repairs, clearage of snow, 
and cabs, New York had made no progress that I could see, unless 
it were "en rSculant," but the moment we left the side streets and 
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came to the part of New York where I had lived during my last 
stay I was amazed. A vista of palaces and fine churches extended 
for a mile and a quarter to Central Park, which on our last visit 
was a spot surrounded by a desert. The hotel where apartments 
had been taken for us was a magnificent building ten stories high, 
a perfect blaze of electric light, marble, gilding and carving, and 
all really in excellent taste. The crowds of well-dressed people, 
the number of restaurants on the ground floor, and the gilt cages 
of the elevators flying up and down like lightning, quite took my 
breath away. And when I had been spirited up in a minute to 
the fifth floor, where there awaited us a splendid suite of rooms, 
upholstered in silk and furnished- with every convenience it was 
possible to imagine, and in the most luxurious style, I felt in a 
dream. It was not, however, till the next day that the surprises 
really began, and they continued during the fortnight we remained 
in New York. Those houses of which I saw the interiors were 
one and all remarkable in some way or other. It seemed as if all 
the artistic treasures of Europe (I do not, of course, allude to 
pictures or statues) had taken wings and flown to New York. In 
one house a priceless collection of china ; in another a similar one 
of books, while several houses were decorated with the entire fit- 
tings of old French chateaux and hotels. I saw two splendid 
unique cut mantel pieces, and everywhere beautiful pieces of 
French furniture of the Louis XIV. and Louis XV. period. In 
most cases the whole decorations were so beautifully dove-tailed 
and arranged that it was difficult not to believe they had always 
been in the places they now occupied. 

The entertainments I went to were, as before, on a most lavish 
and generous scale, accompanied by a generous magnificence 
which was equally striking whether the party were a large or a 
small one. The cooking in every house I went to, and, I may 
add, in every restaurant, was simply perfect. 

The beauty of the women and the beauty and good taste of 
their dress were also very apparent. It was not that one or two 
were so remarkably handsome, but the fact that they were all so 
generally good-looking and well-dressed made them different from 
any people I had seen before. But what I consider the greatest 
change of all, and the one fraught with the greatest importance to 
America and her future, is the radical change in the customs, 
habits, and, I may say, constitutions of the women and children 
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in New York in the last fifteen years. All the lovely girls I had 
known here when I was last in New York were now lovely women. 
Instead of American women being old at thirty they are now young 
at forty — they retain health and spirits and good looks, take plenty 
of exercise, and are constantly in the open air. The race of petted, 
delicate children, sitting up late and crammed with sweets and ice 
cream, has given place to troops of rosy boys and girls, who go to 
bed early, have wholesome meals and look as healthy and bright 
as the best of our English children at home. 

There was one thing, however, I found had not changed in 
America, and that was the extraordinary kindness and hospital- 
ity with which strangers are received. I also found the dances 
as gay and pleasant as ever, though they are now principally given 
in private houses and with all the luxury and detail of a London 
or Paris ball. Everybody, old and young, seemed to be as fond of 
dancing as ever, and as pleased to take part in a well-led cotillon. 

There are doubtless other interesting topics, both about New 
York itself and other parts of America, by entering on which the 
extraordinary progress made by this great people in the last four- 
teen years could, perhaps, be more forcibly shown. Still as the 
manners, habits, customs, and morals of the wealthier and more 
powerful classes have always had very great influence on the lower 
sections of the community in every period of the history of the 
world, it cannot be amiss for the student of human nature to 
notice each radical change in them ; such changes having always 
a great and momentous effect on the progress of civilization. 

Jessica Sykes. 



